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EDITORIAL 


No thoughtful citizen can fail to be disturbed over the 
emotional excesses generated by the current controversy 
over the suitability of comics as reading for children. That 

‘the community should concern itself with the develop- 
“mental experiences of its children is right and necessary. 
That when concerned it should act is also right and 
necessary. 
_ But when action takes the form of unreasoning con- 
'demnation, the setting up of scapegoats, the burning of 
' books and cries for censorship — however much they may 
“be in the American tradition of violent controversy — 
there is cause for alarm. Censorship strikes at the very 
| heart of the free discussion which is the life blood of dem- 
| ocracy. Scapegoats notoriously divert us from facing up to, 
and working to solve our problems of social living. 
| The editors of THE JouRNAL oF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOL- 
OGY, in presenting this issue, hope it will contribute to 
bringing the controversy over the comics back into the 
tealm of constructive discussion. Do the comics present a 
r and present danger that justifies abridgement of the 
st amendment? Frederic Thrasher speaks to this ques- 
. Does self-regulation, as an alternative to censorship, 
hold promise of solving the problem of undesirable comics? 


Copyright 1949 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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Henry Schultz gives a sane answer. 
How large a part of the community is concerned? 
Harvey Zorbaugh answers this question by reporting on a 
study of Adult Attitudes Toward the Comics recently com- 
pleted by the New York University School of Education’s 
Department of Communications in Education. What are 
the responsibilities of teacher and parent, and how can they 
meet them? Josette Frank provides provocative answers, 
Is the solution, perhaps, in finding more constructive use 
for the comics? Katherine Hutchinson shows one way in 
which this can be done. 
H. Z. 






















THE COMICS AND DELINQUENCY: 
CAUSE OR SCAPEGOAT 


Frederic M. Thrasher 


Expert students of mankind have always tried to explain 
human behavior in terms of their own specialities. This is 
particularly true in the field of adult and juvenile delin- 
quency, where anthropologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and sociologists have been guilty of a long series of erro- 
neous attempts to attribute crime and delinquency to some 
one human trait or environmental condition. These monis- 
tic theories of delinquency causation illustrate a particu- 
laristic fallacy which stems from professional bias or a lack 
of scientific logic and research, or both. 

Most recent error of this type is that of psychiatrist 
Fredric Wertham who claims in effect that the comics are 
an important factor in causing juvenile delinquency. * This 
extreme position which is not substantiated by any valid 
research, is not only contrary to considerable current psy- 
chiatric thinking, but also disregards tested research pro- 
cedures which have discredited numerous previous monistic 
theories of delinquency causation. Wertham’s dark picture 
of the influence of comics is more forensic than it is scienti- 
fic and illustrates a dangerous habit of projecting our social 
frustrations upon some specific trait of our culture, which 
becomes a sort of “whipping boy” for our failure to control 
the whole gamut of social breakdown. * 





1Wertham, who is a prominent New York psychiatrist, has stated his 
position on the comics in the following articles: “The Comics—Very Funny!” 
Saturday Review of Literature, May 29, 1948; “What Your Children Think 
Of You,” This Week, October 10, 1948; “Are Comic Books Harmful to 
Children?” Friends Intelligencer, July 10, 1948; “The Betrayal of Childhood: 
Comic Books,” Proceeding of the Annual Conference of Correction, American 
Prison Association, 1948; “The Psychopathology of Comic Books,” (a sym- 
posium) American Journal of Psychotherapy, July 1948; and “What Are 
Comic Books?” (a study course for parents), National Parent Teacher 
Magazine, March, 1949. 

*Cf. Katherine Clifford, “Common Sense About Comics,” Parents Magazine, 
October, 1948. 
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One of the earliest of these monistic errors was that of 
Lombroso and his followers of the so-called Italian School 
of Criminology, * who asserted there was a born criminal 
type with certain “stigmata of degeneracy” which enabled 
the criminal to be distinguished from normal people. These 
included such characteristics as a cleft palate, a low re- 
treating forehead, a peculiarly shaped head, nose, or jaw, 
large protruding ears, low sensitivity to pain, lack of 
beard in males, obtuseness of the senses, etc. These “crimi- 
nal traits” were explained as due to a reversion to a hypo- 
thetical “savage” (atavism), or to physical and nervous 
deterioration. Accompanying the physical divergencies in 
some unexplained manner always went a predisposition to 
delinquency. Exponents of this theory in its extreme form 
have even claimed that different types of criminals exhibit 
different sets of physical anomalies. 

More rigorous investigators shortly discredited this 
naive theory. One of these was England’s distinguished 
Charles Goring. He rejected Lombroso’s conclusion be- 
cause it was based upon an inadequate sample of the crimi- 
nal population, chiefly the inmates of an institution for the 
criminally insane. As Von Hentig succinctly points out, 
only “minute sections of crime are found in court or in 
prison, a certain proportion in institutions for the criminal- 
ly insane. Crime’s most numerous and dangerous repre- 
sentatives are never seen by a judge, a warden, or a psychi- 
atrist.””* No valid conclusion concerning delinquents and 
criminals as a whole can be drawn from the small propor- 
tion of their number appearing in clinics or found in insti- 
tutions. 

Goring rejected Lombroso’s theory further, and more 
importantly, because it ignored the possibility that the traits 





8 Lombroso first stated his theory in a brochure in 1876 and this was ex 
panded later into three volumes. See Cesare Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes 
and Remedies. Translated by H. P. Horton. Boston: Little, Brown, 1911. 

4Hans Von Hentig, Crime: Causes and Conditions. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1947. 
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to which delinquent and criminal behavior were attributed 
might be as prevalent among law abiding citizens. Goring 
was an exponent of the elementary scientific technique 
which insists on the use of a control group, a simple yet es- 
sential statistical maneuver designed to protect the scholar 
and the public against fallacious conclusions about human 
behavior. The use of the control group as applied to the 
study of the causation of delinquency simply means that 
the investigator must make sure the trait or condition to 
which he ascribes delinquency is not as prevalent among 
non-delinquents as among delinquents. 

When Goring studied not merely the inmates of prisons, 
but a representative sampling of the unincarcerated popu- 
lation, he found “stigmata” to occur no more frequently 


among prisoners than among people at large. ° Lombroso’s 


theory was knocked into a cocked hat. 

Students of delinquent and criminal behavior were slow, 
however, to heed the lesson implicit in the collapse of 
Lombroso’s theory. Continuing to seek a simple monistic 
explanation of anti-social behavior, repeating Lombroso’s 
errors of inadequate sampling and lack of control, they 
have attributed the bulk of delinquency to mental deficien- 
cy, to focal infections, to lesions of the nervous system, to 
psychopathic personality, to poverty, to broken homes, to 
one after another of the characteristics of the delinquent 
or his environment. 

More rigorous sampling and control have forced the 
abandonment of these one-sided explanations. The asser- 
tion of Tredgold and Goddard, * for example, that mental 
deficiency is the major cause of anti-social behavior was 
based on institutional samples of the delinquent popula- 
tion. It should be reiterated that such samples are highly 
selective, since more intelligent criminals are less frequent- 





*Charles Goring, The English Convict. London: Stationary Office, 1913. 
°A. F. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency, New York: William Wood, 1914; and 
Henry H. Goddard, Feeblemindedness: Its Causes and Consequences. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. 
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ly found in institutions or other groups available for test. 
ing. Indeed adequately controlled studies, such as those of 
Carl Murchison,’ E. A. Doll* and Simon H. Tulchin® have 
conclusively shown that low intelligence of itself is not an 
important factor in producing delinquency. 

Sociological studies have shown marked correlations be. 
tween poverty and delinquency. But again the sample is 
selective, biased by the fact that official statistics fail to re 
cord the large number of delinquencies committed in more 
prosperous sections of the community; and again one 
is given pause by the necessity of accounting for the large 
numbers of children in the most dire economic need who 


do not become delinquent. As for broken homes, the studies i 


of Slawson” in New York, and of Shaw and McKay” in 
Chicago, have shown that the broken home in itself cannot 
be considered a very significant factor in explaining delin- 
quency. 

More recently it has been asserted that motion pictures 
are a major cause of delinquency. The controversy over the 


truth of this assertion closely parallels the present contro 
versy over the role of comic books in the causation of anti- 
social behavior. The Motion Picture Research Council, 
with the aid of a research grant from the Payne Fund, and 
in cooperation with a number of universities, undertook a 
series of objective studies of the question. ” 








7“American White Criminal Intelligence,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, August and November, 1924. 

8“The Comparative Intelligence of Prisoners,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, August 1920. 

® Simon H. Tulchin, Jntelligence and Crime. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 

10 John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy. Boston: Badger, 1926. 

11 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Social Factors in Juvenile De- 
linquency. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931, pp. 261-284. 

12 For a history of this controversy, the results of the Payne Fund Studies 
and a critical evaluation of them, see: Henry James Forman, Our Movie 
Made Children, New York, Macmillan, 1933; Martin Quigley, Decency 
Motion Pictures, New York, Macmillan, 1935; Frederic M. Thrasher, “Edw 
cation Versus Censorship,” Journal of Educational Sociology, January, 194; 
W. W. Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary, New York, Mac 
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The most conclusive of these studies as it bears upon 
the relationship of the motion picture to the causation of 
delinquency, was conducted at New York University by 
Paul G. Cressey.** Cressey’s findings, based upon thou- 
sands of observations under controlled conditions, showed 
that the movies did not have any significant effect in pro- 
ducing delinquency in the crime breeding area in which 
the study was made. Cressey readily admits that boys and 
young men, when suitably predisposed, sometimes have 
utilized techniques of crime seen in the movies, have used 
gangster films to stimulate susceptible ones toward crime, 
and on occasion in their own criminal actions have ideal- 
ized themselves imaginatively as possessing as attractive a 
personality, or as engaging in as romantic activities as 
gangster screen heroes.“ Cressey is careful to follow this 
statement, however, with the explanation that he does not 
mean that movies have been shown to be a “cause” of 
crime, that he does not mean that “good” boys are enticed 
into crime by gangster films, that he merely means what he 
| has said that boys and young men responsive to crime por- 
trayals have been found on occasion to use ideas and tech- 
niques seen at the movies. This type of analytical thinking 
is largely absent from the findings of such critics of the 
comics as Fredric Wertham. 

Furthermore Cressey found that urban patterns of vice, 
gambling, racketeering and gangsterism, including large 
components of violence, were so familiar to the children of 
this district that movies seemed rather tame by comparison. 
That this section of New York is typical of the thousands 
of other delinquency areas in American cities cannot be 


millan, 1933; Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence, New York, Longman’s 
Greene, 1937. 
18 Paul G. Cressey, The Role of the Motion Picture in an Interstitial Area. 
(Unpublished manuscript on deposit in the New York University library.) 
4 Paul G. Cressey, “The Motion Picture Experience as Modified by Social 
Background and Personality,” American Sociological Review, August 1938, 
p. 517. 
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doubted. ** It is from these areas that the large proportion 
of official juvenile delinquents come and there is no reason 
to doubt that the role of the motion picture in producing 
delinquency is any greater in these areas in other American 
cities than it was found to be in New York. 

““ The behavior scientist has learned that the causes of anti-[ 
social behavior — like the causes of all behavior — are 
complex. Delinquent and criminal careers can be under. 
stood only in terms of the interaction of many factors, 
Evaluation of their relative influence demands research 
based upon the most rigorous sampling and control, and re 
quires the utmost objectivity in the interpretation of the 
data the research yields. 

Let us now turn to researches dealing with the influence 
of comics. After surveying the literature we are forced to 
conclude such researches do not exist. ** The current alarm 
over the evil effects of comic books rests upon nothing 
more substantial than the opinion and conjecture of a num- 
ber of psychiatrists, lawyers and judges. True, there isa 
large broadside of criticism from parents who resent the 
comics in one way or another or whose adult tastes are of- 
fended by comics stories and the ways in which they are 
presented. These are the same types of parents who were 
once offended by the dime novel, and later by the movie 
and the radio. Each of these scapegoats for parental and 
community failures to educate and socialize children has in 
turn given way to another as reformers have had their in- 
terest diverted to new fields in the face of facts that coul 
not be gainsaid. 





15 See Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Report on Social Factors 
in Juvenile Delinquency,” National Commission on Law Observance and Ew 
forcement, (No. 13, Vol. IL), Washington: Government Printing Office; —, 
Delinquency Areas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929; and — 
Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 

16 There is the possible exception of the study of Katherine M. Wolfe and 
Marjorie Fiske at Columbia University. “The Children Talk About Comics’ 
published by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, Communications Research 
1948-1949, New York: Harper, 1949. This study, which was based on a small 
number of cases, was inconclusive. 
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As an example, let us examine the position of the leading 
crusader against the comics, New York’s psychiatrist 
Fredric Wertham. *’ Wertham’s attitude and arguments in 
condemning the comics are very similar to those of the 
earlier critics of the movies. Reduced to their simplest 
' terms, these arguments are that since the movies and com- 
ics are enjoyed by a very large number of children, and 
since a large component of their movie and comics diet is 
made up of crime, violence, horror, and sex, the children 
who see the movies and read the comics are necessarily 
stimulated to the performance of delinquent acts, cruelty, 
violence and undesirable sex behavior. This of course is the 
same type of argument that has been one of the major fal- 
lacies of all our monistic errors in attempting to explain 
crime and delinquency in the past. 

Wertham’s reasoning is a bit more complicated and pre- 
tentious. His disclaims the belief that delinquency can have 
a single cause and claims to adhere to the concept of mul- 
tiple and complex causation of delinquent behavior. But in 
effect his arguments do attribute a large portion of juvenile 
offenses to the comics. More pointedly he maintains that 
the comics in a complex maze of other factors are frequent- 
ly the precipitating cause of delinquency. 

We may criticize Wertham’s conclusions on many 
grounds, but the major weakness of his position is that it 
is not supported by research data. His findings presented 
for the first time in Collier’s magazine”™ are said to be the 
result of two years’ study conducted by him and eleven 
other psychiatrists and social workers at the Lafargue 
Clinic in New York’s Negro Harlem. In this article the 
claim is made that numerous children both delinquent and 
non-delinquent, rich and poor were studied and that the 
results of these studies led to the major conclusion that the 





17Wertham’s position was stated in some detail in an article by Judith 
Crist, “Horror in the Nursery,” Collier’s, March 27, 1948. See also material 
by Wertham cited earlier in this article. 

18 Loc. cit., pp. 22, 23, 95-97. 
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effect of comic books is “definitely and completely harm. 
ful.” 

That Wertham’s approach to his problem is forensic 
rather than scientific is illustrated by the way in which his 
findings are presented in the Collier’s article. Countering 
his claim that the effect of comics is definitely and com- 
pletely harmful are statements in this article that comics do 
not automatically cause delinquency in every reader, that 
comic books alone cannot cause a child to become delin- 
quent, that there are books of well-known comics which 
“make life better by making it merrier” and others “which 
make it clear even to the dullest mind, that crime never 
pays,’ and that there are “seemingly harmless comic 
books,” but “nobody knows with any degree of exactness 
what their percentage is.” 

A further illustration of this forensic technique is the 
way in which he introduces extraneous facts and state 
ments which by implication he links with his thesis that the 
comics are a major factor in causing delinquency and emo 
tional disturbance in children. An example is New York’s 
Deputy Police Commissioner Nolan’s statement that “the 
anti-social acts of the juvenile delinquents of today are in 
many instances more serious and even of a more violent 
nature than those committed by youth in the past.” Even if 
this statement could be proved, there is not the slightest 
evidence, except Wertham’s unsupported opinion, that the 
increase is due to the reading of comic books. Wertham 
then cites a series of sensational child crimes headlined in 
the press (not his own cases), which he imputes to the 
comics without any evidence at all that the juvenile offend- 
ers involved ever read or were interested in comic books — 
A final example of the improper use of extraneous material 
is the statement in the Collier’s article that “Children’s 
Court records show that delinquent youngsters are almost 
five years retarded in reading ability,” and Wertham is 
quoted as saying that “Children who don’t read well tend 
to delinquency.” These statements are unsupported, but 
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even if true, there is not a scintilla of evidence that the 


‘reading retardation or disability of delinquents is due to 


reading comics. It is quite likely that the percentage of 
reading disability among delinquents was equally high or 
higher before the comic book was invented. As a matter of 
fact there are in this article no data which could be accept- 
ed by any person trained in research without documenta- 
tion. 

Wertham asserts that the content of the comics is almost 
universally one of crime, violence, horror, “emphasis of 
sexual characteristics’ which “can lead to erotic fixations 
of all kinds,” and “sadistic-masochistic mixture of pleas- 
ure and violence.” Of the millions of comic books which 
Wertham claims deal with crime and brutality, he is con- 
tent to rest his case on the selection of a few extreme and 
offensive examples which he makes no attempt to prove are 
typical. No systematic inventory of comic book content is 
presented, such as that compiled by Edgar Dale for the 
movies in 1935.**° Without such an inventory these conjec- 
tures are prejudiced and worthless. 

Wertham’s major claims rest only on a few selected and 
extreme cases of children’s deviate behavior where it is 
said the comics have played an important role in producing 
delinquency. Although Wertham has claimed in his various 
writings that he and his associates have studied thousands 
of children, normal and deviate, rich and poor, gifted and 
mediocre, he presents no statistical summary of his inves- 
tigations. He makes no attempt to substantiate that his 
illustrative cases are in any way typical of all delinquents 
who read comics, or that the delinquents who do not read 


the comics do not commit similar types of offenses. He 


claims to use control groups, (non-delinquents) but he 
does not describe these controls, how they were set up, how 
they were equated with his experimental groups (delin- 
quents) to assure that the difference in incidence of comic 





1% Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion Pictures. New York: MacMillan, 1935. 
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book-reading, if any, was due to anything more than a se- 
lective process brought about by the particular area in 
which he was working. 

The way in which Wertham and his associates studied 
his cases is also open to question. The development of case- 
studies as scientific data is a highly technical procedure and 
is based on long experience among social scientists in 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology.** An adequate 
case study, which involves much more than a few inter- 
views, gives a complete perspective of the subject’s biolog- 
ical, psychological and social development, for only in this 
manner can a single factor such as comic book-reading be 
put in its proper place in the interacting complex of be 
havior-determining factors. ** On the basis of the materials 
presented by Wertham with reference to children’s expe- 
rience with the comics, it is doubtful if he has met the re- 
quirements of scientific case-study or the criteria for 
handling life history materials. He does not describe his 
techniques or show how they were set up so as to safeguard 
his findings against invalid conclusions. 

Were the subjects he interviewed studied with the same 
meticulous care employed by a Healy or a Shaw? Did he 
get complete data on them? Were the circumstances sur- 
rounding the interviews such that the subjects gave honest 
answers to the questions asked by Wertham and his asso- 
ciates? Were safeguards set up to control individual differ- 
ences in the interview techniques of the eleven different 
investigators? Even if it is assumed that such subjects will 





20 See Paul Horst, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjustment. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1941, especially “The Prediction of 
Individual Behavior from Case Studies,” pp. 183-249; Gordon W. Allport, 
The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1942; and Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Robert Angell, The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology and 
Sociology. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1945. 

21 Examples of case studies are to be found in the earlier studies of William 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner in Case Studies, Series I, Nos. 1-20, Boston: 
Judge Baker Foundation, 1923, and in the more complete studies of Clifford 
R. Shaw, et al, The Jackroller, The Natural History of a Delinquent Career, 
and Brothers in Crime. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1930, 1931, and 1938 
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or can give a correct picture of the role of the comics in 
their lives, how are we to be sure that the interviewers did 
not ask leading questions and stimulate the responses of the 
subjects to reply along a preordained line of thinking or 
imagining? Unless and until Wertham’s methods of inves- 
tigation are described, and demonstrated to be valid and 
reliable, the scientific worker in this field can place no cred- 
ence in his results. 

In conclusion, it may be said that no acceptable evidence 
has been produced by Wertham or anyone else for the con- 
clusion that the reading of comic magazines has, or has not 
a significant relation to delinquent behavior. Even the ed- 
itors of Collier’s in which Wertham’s results were first 
presented are doubtful of his conclusions, as is indicated 
by a later editorial appearing in that magazine in which 
they say: 

“Juvenile delinquency is the product of pent-up frustra- 
tions, stored up resentments and bottled up fears. It is not 
the product of cartoons or captions. But the comics are a 
handy, obvious uncomplicated scapegoat. If the adults who 
crusade against them would only get as steamed up over 
such basic causes of delinquency as parental ignorance, in- 
difference and cruelty, they might discover that the comics 
are no more a menace than Treasure Island or Jack the 
Giant Killer.” ” 

The danger inherent in the present controversy, in which 
forensic argument replaces research, is that having set up 
asatisfactory “whipping boy” in comic magazines, we fail 
to face and accept our responsibility as parents and as citi- 
zens for providing our children with more healthful family 
and community living, a more constructive developmental 
experience. 





*“The Old Folks Take it Harder than Junior,” Collier's, July 9, 1949. 





Frederic M. Thrasher is Professor of Education at New York University, 
member of the Attorney General’s Conference on Juvenile Delinquency, 
former secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, on the board of 
directors of the National Board of Review, and author of The Gang. 








SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Josette Frank 





Are comics bad for children? Answers to this question— 
from psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, librarians, 
and parents — run the whole gamut from a positive “yes” 
to an unequivocal “no”, with many ramifications and grad- 
ations in between. The wide range of opinion is astonishing 
—pbut even more so is the degree of emotion which seems to 
be engendered by it. 

The comics are both accused and defended on various} 
counts by various specialists. Roughly these might be enu- 
merated as follows: 


There ts the question of literary taste and values: Do 
comics prevent, or do they promote, good reading tastes 
and interests in young readers? Librarians, to whom we 
may look for guidance on this point, are not agreed. Some 
librarians maintain that they debauch children’s literary 
tastes and encourage low and lazy reading habits. Without 
the seduction of the comics, they believe, children would 
read more and better books. This point of view is chal 
lenged by other librarians who report that many of their 
best juvenile customers, voracious readers of good books, 
are also comics fans. They find, too, that many a reluctant 
reader is led to reading books via the comics. 


Then there is the question of reading ability: Does reat- 
ing comics keep children from learning to read? Here we 
might look to the teachers for an answer, yet we find agai 
a wide divergence of opinion. Some teachers are convinced 
that the current deplorable figures on children’s reading 
ability can be blamed, at least in part, on the “effortless’ 
picture reading of the comics. Other teachers equally cot 
cerned with reading skills, cite from their own experientt 
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instances in which children’s reading ability has been 
achieved, or noticeably improved, through the medium of 
comics. They point out the wide range of vocabulary with 
which young readers become familiar in the comics. Indeed 
some teachers report excellent results from the classroom 
use of comics as reading aids. 


There is the question, too, of aesthetics: Are the comics 
poor art and bad taste, and will they therefore stunt the 
children’s appreciation of good art? Here, too, we find de- 
tractors and defenders. There are those who see in the 
comics only ugliness — bad drawing, garish color, and no 
artistic merit. There are others, equally discerning and con- 
cerned with aesthetics, who view comics as a valid art form 
with values of its own. To them good comics-drawing rep- 
resents highly cultivated art in a special field. One art 
teacher deplores the tendency of young children to ape the 
comics in their spontaneous drawing. Another teacher 
points out that this form or formula was the children’s first 
untutored approach to drawing long before the comics be- 
came a universal language. 


The question of eyestrain also comes under considera- 
tion: Are comics, with their irregular lettering and scattery 
makeup, hard on young eyes? We have no scientific data on 
this point. We do have statements by some ophthalmolo- 
gists that they see many children suffering from eyestrain, 
which is attributable, they feel sure, to the reading of 
comics. Others counter that the print in the classic books 
with which most of us spent many hours in our childhood 
was much worse; and that comics, because of their shorter 
lines and smaller blocks of reading matter, are actually 
easier on the eyes than the solid pages of many books. Since 
almost all children read comics today, and not all of their 
parents read the ill-printed classics of yesteryear, these 
opinions would seem difficult to verify, except through a 
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carefully controlled study. A study of “Legibility in Comic 
Books” reported in The Sight-Saving Review (1942), 
noted wide differences among comics magazines in respect 
to size and legibility of lettering, but concluded that “most 
comic books represent a great step backward in the matter 
of safeguarding the eyesight of children.” 


Of deeper concern, and much more difficult to define, is 
the question of the emotional impact of the comics: Do 
they, with their emphasis on violence and the biff-bang 
method of settling affairs, over-stimulate children’s agres- 
sions, cause tension and fears, and even overt acts of vio 
lence? Again we find a wide divergence of opinion among 
people who work with children on the level of their emo 
tional needs. In a survey of psychiatric opinion in Child 
Study (Spring 1948) the variety of response to this ques- 
tion was marked. 

“Comics of the ‘thriller’ variety,’ said Dr. Augusta 
Alpert, “make aggression too easy and too colorful, and in 
that way threaten the eruption of the child’s own, precari- 
ously controlled aggressive impulses. Fear inevitably fol 
lows in their wake. If these experiences were safety valves, 
in the form of vicarious discharge of aggression, night- 
mares following them would not be so frequently reported.’ 

At the other extreme we find Dr. Lauretta Bender’ 
view that “Much of what children find in the comics deals 
with their own unconscious fantasies. It is possible (though 
I cannot say this with certainty) that they need this ma 
terial as a pattern for their dreams, to give them content 
with which to dream out their problems. As in radio serials, 
the continued stories give them confidence. For here are 
patterns of life that can be trusted to come out all right. 

“Comics constitute experience with activity, motility, 
movement. Their heroes overcome time and space. This 
gives children a sense of release rather than fear. Sound 
effects — in the comics as well as on the radio — horses 
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hooves coming and going, and other sounds denoting mo- 
tion, are important in the sensory education of our chil- 
dren....” 

There was general agreement, however, among those in- 
terviewed, that differences among children must be consid- 
ered in relation to comics. “There is a varying degree of 
tolerance for excitement,” said Dr. David M. Levy, “and 
this tolerance varies also with age. The same experience 
that is tolerable at seven may be unendurable at three. Re- 
gardless of age some children, for reasons still unknown, 
can stand very little excitement. For them, excitement must 
be carefully measured. Some chidren on the other hand 
crave excitement and become addicts, especially to radio 
and comics. There are many reasons for this kind of escape. 
In the main there is an impoverishment of interest in intel- 
lectual and social activities.” 

Differences in the way children read comics, as well as in 
their reactions to them, were seen as especially significant 
by Dr. Katharine Wolf. On the basis of a study of chil- 
dren’s comics-reading she emphasized the impossibility of 
making any “all or nothing” statement concerning the re- 
lation between comics and children’s fears, and pointed out 
that children go through developmental stages in their 
teading. ““There are,” she said, “two different patterns of 
comics reading. Moderate readers use the comics for iden- 
tification with the heroes. As they grow up and realize that 
perfection is unattainable, they are critical of the unrealis- 
tic perfection of the comic-book hero, and their own devel- 
opment weans them from comics reading. In these children 
comics arouse neither nightmares nor aggression. 


“Excessive readers on the other hand (and ‘excessive’ 
here refers not to quantity of reading but to intensity of 
absorption) do not identify with the comics hero. For them 
he symbolizes a deity or savior to whom they delegate all 
tesponsibility. While this almighty figure, by relieving 
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them from responsibility does relieve them from anxiety, 
he also creates anxiety merely by his all-powerful exist- 
ence.” 

The question of quantity in comics-reading was stressed 
by several of those interviewed. Excessive preoccupation 
with comics reading may be a danger signal, but it may also 
bring its own dangers. The continuous bombardment of 
storied violence may, said Dr. Alpert, “either activate a 
child’s guilt on account of his own hostile impulses, or re- 
place guilt with an under-developed conscience, depending 
on the emotional make-up of the child.” 


Closely related to these problems is the question whether 
comics are a factor in juvenile delinquency: Do comics 
cause children to commit crimes? On this question opit- 
ions are vehement on both sides. A number of juvenile 
court judges have cited the evidence of children brought 
before them who declared that they had “done it because 
they read it in the comics.” Such evidence is discounted by 
others — criminologists and psychologists — who point 
out that children in trouble can hardly be expected to un- 
derstand their own behavior, much less to explain it. The 
causes of behavior, they insist, are deep and complex. “In 
studying the causes of behavior problems of children for 
many years,” wrote Dr. Mandel Sherman, Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the University of Chicago, “l 
have never seen one instance of a child whose behavior dis 


turbance originated in the reading of comic books, nor even f 


a case of a delinquent whose behavior was exaggerated by 
such readings.” * 


There remains the question whether comics are a waste 
of time: Do they keep children from more worth-while ac- 


tivities and interests? On this question parents, who afe 





* Quoted from “Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children”. Pamphlet Pub 
lication No. 148 of the Public Affairs Committee, 1949. 
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the mentors of their children’s leisure time, also are not in 
agreement. Some, eager to have their children profit by the 
wealth of cultural opportunities and interests that are avail- 
able to them today, deplore the time they spend on comics 
when “there is so little time for them to read and do the 
many other things.” Some, however, impressed by the chil- 
dren’s evident pleasure and absorption in their comics, be- 
lieve that the youngsters may be finding therein satisfac- 
tions which make them “worth-while,” measured in the 
children’s own terms. If this is so, they argue, then time 
spent in reading comics cannot be called “wasted.” 


With all this difference of informed opinion among au- 
thorities in the fields most concerned, and with no specific 
data on which to base our answers to these questions, 
how, then, shall parents guide themselves and their chil- 
dren in the management of comics-reading? Probably each 
of us will have to sift and evaluate — accept, reject, or 
adapt — these various opinions according to our own feel- 
ings about our own children, our philosophy concerning 
their education, and our understanding of their particular 
needs and interests. 

Some parents ardently wish to keep their children “‘pro- 
tected” from contacts with art, literature, or ideas which 
by their standards, are not beautiful and good. They will 
find it difficult — yes, impossible, — to isolate growing 
boys and girls from the common experiences of their con- 
temporaries. It is not, as some suggest, just because the 
comics are vogue among today’s youngsters. Nor is it due 
to the laissez-faire attitude that “comics are here and what 
can we do about them?” One will find it hard to shut out 
these comics largely because their appeal is more general 
and more real than many of us want to believe. The chil- 
dren have tested comics by their own standards and found 
them good: 

We do not altogether know what gives comics such uni- 
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versal appeal. Perhaps there is a common need for what the 
comics offer, an element which our children are not finding 
elsewhere. In any case, we have discovered that isolation 
and prohibition don’t work. Or, if they do work, it is not 
in the way we have planned. The forbidding parent may 
find that he has built a barrier of resentment between him- 
self and his child, perhaps much more hurtful ‘than any 
comics could be. 

It is not by isolation but by a wide range of contact with 
many things — the good and the bad, the beautiful and the 
ugly, the true and the spurious — that children develop 
taste and discrimination. We can help them to sort out 
what they read, to recognize differences, to grow in appre- 
ciation of real values. In the long run their standards may 
not, perhaps, be the same as ours. In any case they will be 
freely arrived at through sampling and experience. 

There are, of course, adults who read comics, too. Some 
millions of them. And many of these adults are also par- 
ents. From these parents the principal criticism has to do 
with their children’s choices: 


“T love the really funny ones myself, like Blondie, or 
Mutt and Jeff,’ they say, “but that fantastic Bat-Man 
stuff! And Superman! What do they get out of that?” 

The answer is, of course, that each of us looks to reading 
for certain satisfactions —- we may want humor or we 
may want adventure or mystery or fantasy or romance. 
Many of our “best minds” have been addicted to murder 
mysteries. Children have a right to their preferences, too, 
within the limits of what is suitable and not harmful. 

As parents, individually, each of us will naturally be 
guided by the needs of our own particular boy or girl. A 
child who reads comics among other things, whose way of 
life includes wholesome activities, fun and friends, may 
need to be helped to a sense of values and proportion in 
alloting his time and interests. He may have to be guided 
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in budgeting his time among the many things to be done— 
homework, family chores, outdoor play. A child, however, 
who reads comics excessively or exclusively, and little else; 
who finds in this reading, or in any reading, escape from 
real activities and people, surely needs much deeper inquiry 
into his problems. One may even, if one is alert and skilful, 
use his comics to gain insight into his difficulties, and help 
him to talk them out. Discussing his comics heroes and his 
feelings about them may reveal much to a sympathetic and 
understanding listener. 

Most children, it seems, take the violent happenings and 
fantastic feats of the comics for what they are — stories 
on a printed page. Heroes and villains, and their daring or 
fantastic or even wicked deeds, offer the young reader sat- 
isfactions according to his needs: for some, escape from 
the humdrum of uneventful days; for others, perhaps, a 
delicious sense of identification with super prowess or clev- 
erness. Where, however, we find that this reading results 
in fears or tension we must surely step in and take a hand. 
It often happens that tense and jittery children are partic- 
ularly drawn to “thrillers”; but where the sequence is re- 
versed, and we are convinced that a child’s tensions result 
from this reading, it would certainly seem necessary, for a 
time at least, to supervise this child’s choices in his comics- 
reading, as well as all the other experiences to which he is 
exposed. 

Lastly, it goes without saying that a child who reacts to 
comics, or to anything else, with acts of violence or delin- 
quent behavior, needs help entirely beside and beyond any 
scrutiny of his comics-reading. Whether his actions follow 
a pattern of something he has read, in the comics or in the 
works of Shakespeare, we need to search deeply for the 
springs of his behavior — not merely for something to 
blame it on. 

In a world in which so many influences play upon chil- 
dren, within or without parental control, it is the business 
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of all of us who are concerned with children to examine 
and evaluate these influences. Comics, no less than books, 
movies, radio, television and newspapers, make up a size- 
able part of our children’s environment. We need to know 
what is in these comics our children are reading so avidly, f 
We need to understand their appeal to our children and 
their place in the children’s lives. 

Our sympathetic interest and concern will help our chil- 
dren to evaluate their comics, too; help them learn to dis- 
criminate among comics magazines, to choose what is good 
and discard what is not. In the last analysis it is their se 
lectivity and their standards which must, in turn influence 
the comics, whose content and standards of quality and 
taste are shaped to meet the customers’ demand. It is up to 
us to educate their customers to ask for the best. Further- 
more, if we accept the unmistakable evidence that the com- 
ics’ appeal to young readers, we will learn to make use of 
this new language-art for our children’s education, enter- 
tainment, and emotional well-being. 

For all children, our own and other people’s, we wil 
want to keep open all the avenues to wider experiences— 
to culture, to varied fields of learning, to play and social 
relationships. As adults responsible for the welfare of chil- 
dren, we will want to see to it that our children are wel 
provided with opportunities and materials that will chal- 
lenge their interest and broaden their horizons; opportuti- 
ties for adventure, for fun, for trying themseves out. Asa 
community, too, we will want to make sure that adequate 
places and opportunities for play, recreation and education 
are available to all our children. Comics-reading can cot- 
stitute one — but one among many — ways of satisfying 
these perfectly normal needs of childhood. 





Josette Frank is educational associate of the Child’s Study Association of 
America and staff adviser to its Children’s Book and Radio Committees 
She is the author of What Books for Children and of the Public Affairs 
pamphlet “Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children”. 





CENSORSHIP OR SELF REGULATION? 
Henry E. Schultz 


In October of 1940 Sterling North writing for Child- 
hood Education in an article titled “A Major Disgrace” 
characterized the comic book as “sadistic drivel.” This at- 
tack seems to have been the first major criticism of the 
comic book to make any significant impression upon public 
opinion. 

Sprung from the womb of the comic strip in 1936 the 
comic book was natural heir to the jaundiced eye of the 
purist in educational circles, the fundamentalist in the 
teaching of elementary English. It remained for the wide- 
ly quoted North polemic to propel the controversy out of 
the academic and into the public arena. Others took up the 
cry, but the momentous events that crowded upon the 
American scene incident to World War II relegated the 
attack on comics to a secondary and almost forgotten role. 

During the war years the mothers of the nation were 
engaged in compelling war related activities and as a con- 
sequence occasional warnings against the “evil effects” of 
the comic book went comparatively unheeded. The recent 
era of hysteria can be directly attributed to the activity of 
Dr. Fredric Wertham, a New York City psychiatrist, who 
since the close of the war has conducted a widely publi- 
cized and sensational crusade designed to rid the nation of 
the “menace” of the comic book. 

Writing vigorously and emotionally, if not scientifically 
and logically, in widely read and highly respected journals 
such as the Saturday Review of Literature, Collier's, Read- 
ers Digest and the magazine of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Dr. Wertham has succeeded in 
frightening parents, teachers and public officials into the 
belief that no matter the cost the comic must go. Dr. 
Wertham has supplemented his articles with addresses be- 
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fore groups and organizations, radio and television appear- 
ances, and newspaper interviews all designed to stimulate 
action against comics. The fact that the concensus of psy- 
chiatric opinion is at variance with Dr. Wertham on the 
possible effects of comics upon adolescent behavior failed to 
still his strident call for action. 

Women’s clubs, churches and civic organizations took 
up the cry and finally the great National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers with a membership of six million made 
the drive against comics a cornerstone of its national pro- 
gram. 

In the meantime various sections of the more sensational 
press, alert to the nuances of public interest, began to 
feature as frontpage news and subject of editorial comment 
not only the activities of Dr. Wertham, but of the organ- 
izations which had girded themselves for battle. Sorry in- 
stances of juvenile misbehavior, crimes major and minor, 
scrapes some petty some important, which had normally 
received little or no newspaper space were headlined and 
the comic book held to be to blame. Every youngster in 
difficulty was described as a comic book addict. 

In towns, villages and municipalities throughout the 
country, sheriffs, prosecutors, mayors, councilmen and the 
law-makers were goaded and prodded into action and many 
did their best to please and appease the angry torrent which 
had been loosed. 

Laws and ordinances, committees on legislation, censors, 
indeed every device to bedevil and confuse the dealer, 
wholesaler and publisher of comics, were created and et- 
acted — books were banned, and finally to cap the climax, 
mass burnings of comic books were publicly held in several 
communities. 

It was in this climate of public opinion and mass hysteria 
that the legislators of forty-five states began to assemble 
in the fall of 1948. It was generally predicted that more 
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than half of the states would enact legislation banning the 
sale of comic books. 

Already dozens of towns, villages and municipalities had 
taken some action — often hasty ill considered action. In 
almost one hundred communities some form of organized 
suppression of comic books appeared. Ordinances were 
presented for adoption in Wheeling, West Virginia; Sara- 
sota, Florida; Cleveland, Ohio; New Orleans, La.; Mon- 
roe, Michigan; Sacramento, California; Quincy, Mass. ; 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Bremerton, Washington; Newport, 
Kentucky; Nashville, Tennessee; Loraine, Ohio; San 
Francisco, California; Dubuque, Iowa; and many, too 
many others. In other communities where legislation was 
not attempted, committees representing organizations and 
church groups threatened newsdealers with boycott, and 
with the support of public officials embarked on programs 
to rid their states of “undesirable literature.” 

The ordinances which were introduced and some which 
succeeded in passage ran the gamut of legislative imagina- 
tion. Some forbade all books, magazines or periodicals 
which “depict excessive cruelty, horror, bloodshed, mutila- 
tion or sadism” or “depict as being attractive, successful or 
worthy of imitation, any persons committing any crime or 
misdemeanor whatsoever” or which “prominently featured 
any account of crime” or was devoted to “criminal news or 
reports” or ‘‘devoted to stories or acts or deeds of blood- 
shed, lust or crime.” Others made it unlawful to distribute 
any comic or other periodical which contained matters “in- 
imical to the public health, safety and morals’’! 

Some limited the restraint to sale or display to children 
under eighteen. Others set up boards or commissions em- 
powered to devise codes or standards with authority to ban 
from circulation publications which in their judgment did 
not pass muster. 

Often the Sheriff or policehead was authorized to deter- 
mine what publications were undesirable and in most cases 
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the ordinance included threat of substantial fine and impri- 
sonment for violation. To the dealer faced with the prospect 
of reading literally hundreds of periodicals delivered to 
him each month the ordinances were not only burdensome 
and unfair but unrealistic and impractical. To the publish- 
ers the problem of meeting the differing standards and 
codes resulting from the varying view points of individuals 
in widely scattered communities was formidable. Obvious- 
ly, with the best of intent a publisher would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to satisfy the mosaic of opinion expressed 
by these committees, boards and censors and still attain 
reasonable national circulation. 

At the height of the hysteria the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs invited leading national organizations to 
assemble in Washington with representatives of comics, 
motion pictures, radio and television for a series of discus- 
sions designed to bring into more critical focus the differ- 
ing view points and varied programs of each of these 
groups. The intensity of interest in the problem was indi- 
cated by the presence of delegates from the American 
Association of University Women, American Bar Associa- 
tion, American Legion, Boy Scouts of America, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 4H Clubs, Girl 
Scouts of America, National Board of the YWCA, Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and Women, National 
Conference of Parents and Teachers, National Education 
Association, National Jewish Welfare Board, U.S. Office 
of Education, and many others. 

Out of this meeting came the first breath of sanity and 
reason — the first recognition that bannings and burnings 
were not the solution. The summary report of the meeting 
contained these significant paragraphs: 


Radio, comics magazines, books, newspapers and movies are im- 
portant media for presenting facts and ideas, manners and attitudes 
to the general public. Television combining elements of radio and 
motion pictures, gives promise of being an unusually potent force 
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in the family circle. The programs and productions of all these media 
reinforce or rival the training of youth in the family, church, play- 
ground, school and youth organizations. They are a large factor in 
conditioning our cultural pattern today. Many parents, professional 
workers and public officials the nation over are deeply concerned 
about the quality of some programs and productions which children 
and young people are now patronizing. 

Socially responsible leaders in these industries have attempted to 
encourage self-regulation as to standards for programs intended for 
children and youth. Many citizens’ organizations, recognizing the 
cultural importance of these media, believe that they share with these 
industries responsibility for encouraging better programs for youth. 
While they appreciate the need of these industries to make money, 
they are convinced that in a nation culturally sound at the core artist- 
ic products with socially desirable appeal can both secure buyers and 
produce profits. As consumers, they can help insure the success of 
such products by learning which they are and patronizing them. 

The reaction of young people to the output of these media, as to 
other experiences, depends partially upon the interpretation they 
have learned to make of them through the teachings of the most 
powerful influences in their lives; their family, school, church and 
community associates. A chief responsibility therefore is upon home 
and school guidance. 

Human beings can and do improve in taste, appreciation and un- 
derstanding. While it has been demonstrated in many ways that 
comics, radio, movies and television can and do contribute to cul- 
tural improvement and provide powerful media for transmitting 
cultural ideals and beliefs, there is great need for further study of 
their influence on children’s beliefs and behavior. Results of such 
study should be made easily available both to the media and to citizen 
organizations as an aid to encouraging the quality of product that 
contributes to the development of happy, wholesome and socially re- 
sponsible boys and girls. 


Other sane forces began to make themselves heard. The 
Civil Liberties Union, The Author’s League, The National 
Cartoonists Society, The National Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers, and many other groups traditionally inter- 
ested in the fight against censorship urged caution and ex- 
pressed deep concern over the trend towards political and 
legislative censorship. 
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Thinking newspaper editors sparked into action by edi- 
torials in Editor & Publisher came to a fuller realization 
that inherent in the hysteria over comics was a serious 
threat to the preservation of free speech and a free press. 

The Association of Comics Magazine Publishers, com- 
mitted to the principle of self-regulation, has fought vali- 
antly to secure acceptance of its program as a practical 
substitute for bans and legislation. It is interesting to note 
that the wave of censorship that threatened to engulf the 
industry paralleled in many ways the drive for censorship 
against the motion pictures of the early 20’s. The pattern 
was much the same, the same hysteria, the same excesses, 
the same attempts to legislate on a problem where legisla- 
tion was clearly not the answer. 

In the 20’s when the motion picture was under attack a 
bill was introduced before the Virginia legislature which 
forbade any woman from wearing a gown which displayed 
“more than three inches of her throat.” In Ohio the pro- 
posed limit of decolletage was two inches; a bill introduced 
in the Ohio legislature aimed also to prevent the sale of any 
“garment which unduly displays or accentuates the lines of 
the female figure” and to prohibit any “‘female over four- 
teen years of age from wearing a skirt which does not 
reach to that part of the foot known as the instep.” In 1920 
Congressman Herrold and Senator Gore introduced bills to 
prohibit the shipment of motion-picture films purporting to 
show or simulate the acts of ex-convicts, desperadoes, ban- 
dits, train robbers, bank robbers or outlaws. 

Raymond Moley in his book, THE HAYS OFFICE, 
has summarized the argument against censorship and for 
self-regulation as it relates to the Motion Picture Industry 
in substance as follows: 


While the arts demand autonomy within their own sphere, those 
who have in their care the welfare of some part of the community are 
justifiably concerned with the protection of the public from the 
physical or moral injury that may result from the fully asserted lib- 
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erties of any art. But political censorship cannot resolve these con- 
flicting claims. It cannot because, in practice, it permits restrictive 
power to be exercised by politically appointed, poorly paid individ- 
uals, whose decisions are dictated chiefly by their personal predilec- 
tions and prejudices; because it has resulted in a vast confusion of 
standards of propriety as between the states and within the same 
states as the personnel of the censor boards changed; because the 
number of motion pictures produced yearly is so great that no polit- 
ical censor board existed that could inspect all of them, and so much 
of the work of reviewing them is delegated to poorly qualified sub- 
ordinates. 

The only satisfactory way to protect the public interest without 
destroying or impairing the vitality of the motion picture, is to insist 
that the art control itself, that it voluntarily set up instrumentalities 
which will balance artistic and prudential standards at the source of 
production and deny to the art only those liberties which jeopardize 
individual character and conduct. 

Since the industry itself has become aware of these considerations, 
it is making every effort to regulate itself. Give self-regulation a 
chance to prove itself! 


This argument taken from the Moley book, almost verba- 
tim, is equally applicable to the comic book probem. Martin 
Quigley, credited with much of the impetus which led to 
the establishment of the motion picture production code in 
his book, DECENCY IN MOTION PICTURES, ex- 
plains that censorship was unworkable because it “intro- 
duced a condition under which the producer and the censor 
appeared to be playing a game, the prize going to the side 
which was able to outwit his opponent. Actually the scheme 
did not provide that the producer was to be equipped with 
the information necessary to enable him to know what was 
expected of him, nor was the censor equipped to know, with 
the necessary definiteness, what he wanted. There were 
available only a few vague, general rules which in strict 
conscience it would have taken a superman to apply.” 

The similarity of the problems was recognized in many 
quarters. Editorials in the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Chicago Tribune and many leading and influential newspa- 
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pers pointed out that self-regulation in the manner being 
fostered by the Association of Comics Magazine Publish- 
ers was the only intelligent solution. Many organizations 
and groups throughout the nation passed resolutions laud- 
ing the code and program of the Association. 

The comics industry through the Association brought to 
issue the constitutionality of the local ordinance enacted by 
the County of Los Angeles — an ordinance which has 
served as a model for many of the localities where legisla- 
tion was subsequently introduced. Copies of the Los 
Angeles ordinance were widely circulated by the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Law Officers and other agencies, and in 
many sections of the country the example set by the County 
of Los Angeles was quickly followed. 

Amidst the welter of ordinances and laws, county attor- 
neys and public prosecutors paid little heed to the salient 
fact that similar statutes had already been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Court in People 
v. Winters, 68 S. Ct. 665. In that case, involving a sensa- 
tional detective magazine, a New York Statute and those 
of twenty other states were stricken down by the Supreme 
Court with this significant comment “The present case as 
to a vague statute abridging free speech involves the circu- 
lation of only vulgar magazines. The next may call for de- 
cision as to free expression of political views in the light 
of a statute, intended to punish subversive activities.” The 
New York Statute forbade the sale of “any book, pamph- 
let, magazine, newspaper or other printed paper devoted to 
the publication, and principally made up of criminal news, 
police reports or accounts of criminal deeds, or pictures or 
stories of deeds of bloodshed, lust or crime.” 

The Los Angeles County Statute has already been held 
unconstitutional in its first test and is now before an Ap- 
pellate Court. Counsel for the County in the argument be- 
fore the court on appeal has admitted that included within 
the sweep of the ordinance are the picturization of crime in 
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magazines such as the Saturday Evening Post, in books 
such as Treasure Island and in newspaper publications. 
The admission is a perfect illustration of the impossibility 
of legislating in this field without serious impairment of 
basic rights and principles, and without declaring criminal 
acts long considered innocent. 

At this writing the State Legislatures have adjourned. 
In all, thirty-two bills or resolutions affecting comic books 
were introduced in sixteen states. Twenty-seven of these 
bills were killed in committee but several passed one house. 
The New York bill passed both houses but was vetoed by 
Governor Dewey with the comment: “The bill before me 
makes little change in the language already held invalid by 
the highest Court in the land. It in substance makes crimi- 
nal the publication of various kinds of printed material 
devoted to the publication and principally made up of ac- 
counts of or pictures depicting sordid bloodshed, lust or 
heinous acts. The addition of the adjective ‘sordid’ and the 
substitution of the words ‘heinous acts’ for the word ‘crime’ 
do not meet the objection asserted in the Winters case.” 

Slowly, but inexorably, the dangerous implications of 
censorship of comics have begun to permeate the minds and 
collective consciences of legislators and thinking people 
everywhere. Of all the legislation introduced in the various 
state legislatures, not one bill became law, although three 
resolutions were adopted: one in New York, setting up an 
investigatory committee to hold hearings to determine the 
need for legislation; one in North Dakota requesting en- 
forcement of existing laws but imposing no new restric- 
tions; and one in Nevada earnestly requesting the U. 5S. 
Congress to enact legislation relating to comics. 

In Albany, capital city of the State of New York, there 
has recently been on display in the Education Building un- 
der the sponsorship of the State Library, an exhibit enti- 
tled “Twenty Thousand Years of Comics” arranged “to 
give perspective to the picture story as a means of human 
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expression and enjoyment and to set the background for 
sane thinking in the present-day discussion of comic mag- 
azines and their influence.” 

The New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, June 12, 
commenting editorially on the exhibit said: 


“...Parents worry about how to counter the age-old fascination of 
evil which some modern pictorialists, like some ancients, are not 
above capitalizing for the devil’s purposes. The suggestion here is 
that voluntary curbs, such as those self-imposed by the Association 
of Comics Magazine Publishers, will come to be effective when pub- 
lic opinion makes itself strongly enough felt. Parents have it in their 
power to see (well, at least to try to see) that their children buy only 
the books which bear the seal of the association’s approval... 

“The useful message of the Albany exhibit is that ‘this new, pow- 
erful technique, which is built on an interest as old as man’ is ‘a 
medium to be studied, experimented with and, above all, used.’ ” 


Much of the tumult and the shouting has died. The dan- 
ger of political censorship of course remains. But we are 
increasingly convinced that the comic book, strident, awk- 
ward and comparatively undeveloped as a medium for the 
communication of ideas and information can and will be 
molded into a constructive force for entertainment and 
education in our society. We are increasingly convinced 
that the method by which this will be accomplished is in the 
realm of self-discipline or self-regulation. Thinking men 
and women will agree that in this direction lies a true and 
lasting solution. Censorship, bans, repressive legislation, 
and intemperate indictment of a whole industry for the 
sins of a few, can do naught but lead us down a dark and 
dangerous road from which there may be no returning. 





Henry E. Schultz is an attorney. He has long been interested in, and has 
had much experience with the problems of mass media of communication. He 
is a member of New York City’s Board of Higher Education, and chairman 
of its Executive Committee. 
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WHAT ADULTS THINK 
OF COMICS AS READING FOR CHILDREN 


Harvey Zorbaugh 


The Controversy 


The past two years have witnessed a violent controversy 
over the suitability of comics as reading for children. It 
has raged from great cities to hamlets, from north to south, 
from east to west. Protagonists on either side of the con- 
troversy have marshalled their expert witnesses and de- 
bated their views in public forums, in press and magazine, 
and on the air. Out of the emotion generated by the debate 
has grown a crusade for censorship. This crusade has left 
in its wake the smoldering remains of fires on which com- 
ics have been burned. 

From the heat and clamor of the controversy one might 
suppose the parents of America had arisen in a body. But 
how many are actually concerned? What does America 
really think about comics as reading for children? No one 
has known. During these years the Department of Com- 
munications in Education, of the School of Education of 
New York University has been engaged in a nationwide 
study of adult attitudes toward the comics.* Among the 


*This study is based on some 3000 personal interviews conducted across 
the country among adults residing in places of 2,500 population and over. 
These three thousand people represent a sample of the total adult urban popu- 
lation geographically, by city size, age, sex, parental status and economic level. 

Two orders of fact constitute the data discussed here: free opinion (vol- 
unteered), and controlled opinion (agreement or disagreement with specific 
statements). As an example of volunteered opinion, early in the interview 
respondents were asked what they thought of comics as reading for children, 
and their replies recorded verbatim. As an example of controlled opinion, 
later in the interview, respondents were asked whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with a series of statements such as “comics provide adventure and 
excitement that children need,’ and “comics put ideas into children’s minds 
that are too exciting and dangerous.” 

In addition to the three thousand interviews, following a schedule, on 
which the statistical data are based, several hundred additional interviews 
were conducted on an “open-end” basis—that is, the interviewer sat down 
with the respondent and talked about the comics, for as long as the respondent 
was interested and the interviewer felt it profitable, letting the interview go 
more or less where the respondent took it. The results of the “open-end” in- 
terviews were used in constructing the schedule, and throw light on what 
phrases in the schedule’s questions and statements meant to respondents. 
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questions explored has been that of adult opinion concern- 
ing the suitability of comics as reading for children. There 
follows a summary of this opinion. It should throw light 
on what the upshot of the present controversy is likely to 
be, on what action, if any, the public is likely to take and 
sustain. 

Approval and Disapproval 


Only a quarter of the adult public are unequivocally up 
in arms about comics. Their opposition is largely centered 
on comic magazines — a large majority consider newspa- 
per comics entirely suitable for children. 

Adult Attitudes Toward 


Newspaper Comics Comic Magazines 
As Reading for As Reading for 








Children Children 
Favorable 65% 36% 
Qualified 18% 27% 
Unfavorable 8% 23% 
No Opinion 9% 14% 


However, another quarter express serious reservations 
— while approving some comics, they decry others, and 
assert the medium should be put to better use. 

Volunteered criticisms of comics fell into two main cate- 
gories: that they are dangerous to the child’s character and 
mental health, and that they are an undesirable influence on 
the child’s cultural development. 


Per CENT oF ADULTS VOLUNTEERING TYPES OF 
Criticism oF Comics As READING FoR CHILDREN 





Newspaper Comic 
Comics Magazines 
Criticisms implying comics are dangerous to the 17% 44% 


child’s character and mental health (too much 
murder, crime, horror; unrealistic, fantastic, 
sensational; give wrong, bad ideas; follow- 
ing their examples gets children into trouble; 
too exciting, over stimulating; bad for morals 
and ideals; etc.) 
Criticisms implying comics are undesirable in- 6% 15% 
fluence on the child’s cultural development 
(cheap, trashy, waste of time; poor English 
and art; keep the child from studying, from 
reading better things; etc.) 
Other reasons 5% 6% 
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While both newspaper comics and comic magazines 
draw criticism on both scores, apprehension over their pos- 
sible danger to character and mental health outweighs that 
over their imputed cultural undesirability by three to one 
(newspaper comics, 17% vs. 6%; comic magazines 44% 
vs. 15%). 

The degree to which the present controversy has brought 
the possible danger of comics reading to the tops of peo- 
ple’s minds is illustrated by the fact that when asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement ‘‘com- 
ics put ideas into children’s minds that are too exciting and 
dangerous,” 44% agreed. In other words people have be- 
come sufficiently aware of the imputed dangers of chil- 
dren’s comics reading to volunteer this belief spontaneous- 
ly. When stimulated to react to the specific question, they 
express this opinion no more frequently. 

Preponderance of concern with the possible dangers of 
comics reading, as opposed to concern with its cultural un- 
desirability, is particularly characteristic of those who hold 
a qualified attitude toward the comics. The quarter of the 
adult population who are severely critical of comics for 
children, though more frequently criticizing them as dan- 
gerous, often criticize them as culturally undesirable as 
well. But the additional quarter who hold qualified opin- 
ions are overwhelmingly concerned with their imputed 
danger. 

To be sure, when asked whether they agree or disagree 
with such statements as “the English used in comics is not 
good for children to learn,” and “children waste too much 
time reading comics,” 40% expressed agreement. But the 
psychologic dangers imputed to children’s reading of com- 
ics are obviously the more alarming, closer to the tops of 
people’s minds. 

People also were asked to express agreement or dis- 
agreement with the statement, “reading comics lowers the 
moral standards of children.” The open-end interviews 
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made it clear that the majority of people interpreted ‘‘moral 
standards” to mean conformity to the sexual mores. Cer- 
tainly it had a different connotation than “dangerous,” 
since more than twice as many persons felt comics reading 
to be dangerous as felt it likely to lower moral standards. 
Moreover concern over the moral threat, and over the dan- 
ger of the comics was held by very different segments of 
the population. The possible moral influence of the comics 
was primarily the concern of the older segment, the older 
the deeper the concern; the possible dangers of the comics 
were primarily the concern of parents, the younger their 
children the deeper their concern. Since only 20% agreed 
with the proposition that reading comics lowers the moral 
standards of children, the inference seems justified that the 
comics are not widely under fire on grounds of sexual 
morality. 

Seventy-two per cent of the adults interviewed volun- 
teered favorable comments on newspaper comics as read- 
ing for children, forty-three per cent on comic magazines. 


REASONS FOR APPROVING COMICS 
As READING FoR CHILDREN 





Newspaper Comic 
Comics Magazines 

Amuse, interest or entertain the child 31% 17% 
Educate, teach reading, vocabulary 8 10 
Develop imagination, humor, values 7 6 
Occupy child, keep him quiet, out of mischief 10 13 
Harmless, unobjectionable 12 6 
Not as bad as “comic books” 12 
Other 8 4 
Total % volunteering favorable comments 72 43* 


Comics reading is most frequently approved as recrea- 
tion for the child. But much approval is not positive. Only 
about one person in 10 volunteers the belief that comics 
reading is educational, and even fewer that it contributes 
to the child’s psychological development. Asked to express 





* Totals add to more than 72% and 43% because some individuals made more 
than one type of favorable comment. 
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agreement or disagreement with the statement “comics 
help to teach children how to read,” 62% agreed. But it 
occurred to few to commend comics for this reason of their 
own accord. With the statement, “comics provide adven- 
ture and excitement that children need,” 41% agreed 
(38% disagreeing, and 21% expressing no opinion). But 
few spontaneously cited this as a value of comics reading. 
Approval of children’s reading of the comics is largely 
unrationalized, certainly not as highly rationalized as is 
criticism. 
What Is Approved and Disapproved 


Seven out of ten adults believe there are particular com- 
ics which are suitable reading for children. Four out of ten 
name specific comics they consider unsuitable. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SUITABILITY OF PARTICULAR 
Comics As READING FOR CHILDREN 


Some are suitable; others are unsuitable 35% 
Some are suitable; there are none unsuitable, 

or respondent knows of none that are 

unsuitable 33% 
Some are unsuitable; none are suitable, or 

respondent knows of none which are 

suitable 6% 
No opinion 26% 


Comics thought of as drawn for children, such as Don- 
ald Duck, and Prince Valiant, and comics about families, 
such as Blondie and Gasoline Alley, are overwhelmingly 
approved for children (ratio of approval to disapproval, 
96 x 1). Comics about children, such as Little Annie 
Roonie, Henry, Nancy and Little Iodine are considered 
quite suitable for children, receiving only a modicum of 
criticism (ratio of approval to disapproval, 16 x 1 — 
Little Orphan Annie receiving more than half of all the 
criticism of comics about children). Adventure stories are 
little commended and widely deplored (ratio approval to 
disapproval, 1 x 3). Dick Tracy and Superman proved to 
be the two most controversia! comic characters: both rated 
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quite high in approval, but they also were the most widely 
disapproved. 


The most widely disapproved comic characters, in the 
order of their disapproval, were: 


Dick Tracy 
Superman 
Batman 
Flash Gordon 
Smilin’ Jack 
Terry 

Kerry Drake 
The Phantom 


All other types of comics are on largely neutral ground 
—not considered particularly suitable for children, but lit- 
tle criticized. * 


Types or Comics CONSIDERED SUITABLE 
Ano UNSUITABLE AS CHILDREN’S READING 


Average Number of Mentions 
Per Type 


Types of Comic Suitable Unsuitable 


For children 148.7 2.3 
About family 138.1 L7 
About children 109.4 6.9 
About men: non-adventure 42.3 5.6 
About men: adventure 23.8 60.5 
About women 12.2 7.8 








Who Approves and Disapproves 


Opinion on the suitability of comics as reading for chil- 
dren varies, of course, from segment to segment of the 





* Respondents were asked to name specific comics they considered suitable 
as children’s reading, specific comics they considered unsuitable. The avail- 
ability and familiarity of given comics was not controlled. Consequently, the 
results of such a “popularity” contest, as they apply to specific strips, are of 
unknown reliability. 

Without rigorous content analysis, which has never been attempted, a sig- 
nificant classification of comics is not possible. However, the following 
classification will prove meaningful to those familiar with comics, and its 
results are interesting. 
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population. More men than women consider them suitable, 
more younger persons than older persons, more of the less 
educated than the more highly educated, more parents than 
non-parents. But adults’ own comic reading habits are the 
strongest factor in determining their attitude toward com- 
ics for children. * 


PROPORTIONS FAVORABLE TOWARD COMICS FOR 
CuiILtprEN By Own Comics READING AND EDUCATION 
Combined Sunday and 
daily newspaper High Grammar 
comics reading College School School 











(Proportion favorable to newspaper comics) 
Regular readers: 
Read practically all comics 75% 88% 89% 
Read most comics 74 79 85 
Read a few comics 53 64 66 
Occasional readers 54 54 64 
Non-readers 33 47 45 


Comic magazine reading (Proportion favorable to comics magazines) 





Usual readers: 
Read 5 or more this month a 63% 75% 
Read less than 5 this month 38% 48 67 
Read none this month 38 43 55 
Have read in past 23 35 46 
Have never read 23 29 29 


®Too few cases for reliable calculation of percentages. 


While differences in opinion among educational levels 
are appreciable, within each educational level the more fre- 
quently people read comics the more frequently they ap- 





*81% of adult urban Americans read comics, 60% are regular readers of 
newspaper comic strips, daily and Sunday; another 16% are occasional read- 
ers. 25% are comic magazine readers; another 31% have read comic maga- 
zines. 18% read all the comic strips available in their daily and Sunday 
papers, another 22% read most of them. This means ten or more strips are 
read by 18% daily, by 27% Sunday; five or more strips by another 22% daily, 
19% Sunday; comic magazine readers average four a month. The more fre- 
quently people read newspaper strips, the more likely they are to read comic 
magazines—50% of those who read all available newspaper strips, 17% of 
those who read but a few; conversely two-thirds of those who read comic 
books, as compared with one-third of those who do not, read all or most of 
available newspaper comic strips. 
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prove children reading them. Regardless of educational 
differences, at least twice as many readers as non-readers 
approve comic magazines for children. 

One might expect the loudest outcry against the suit- 
ability of comics as reading for children to come from par- 
ents. But this is not the case. 


PROPORTION FAVORABLE TOWARD CoMICS FOR CHILDREN 
By Own Comics READING, PARENTAL STATUS AND AGE 
Combined Sunday and 
daily newspaper 45 and over 30 to 44 Under 30 
comics reading (Proportion favorable to newspaper comics) 
REGULAR READERS: 
Read almost all comics 
Parents 94% 83% 90% 
Non-parents 87 76 86 
Read most comics 
Parents 83 81 76 
Non-parents 75 83 78 
Read a few comics 
Parents 64 66 53 
Non-parents 56 63 74 


OCCASIONAL READERS 
Parents 63 64 55 
Non-parents 52 52 53 
NON-READERS 


Parents 49 47 a 
Non-parents 37 a a 








Comic magazine reading (Proportion favorable to comic magazines) 








Usually read comic magazines 
Parents 55% 48% 58% 
Non-parents 51 67 55 
Have read in past 
Parents 27 32 39 
Non-parents 36 37 34 
Have never read 
Parents 27 35 yee 
Non-parents 26 25 31 
@ Base too small for reliable calculation of percentages. 


Parental status and age, like education, have less to do 
with approval than has the adult’s own reading habits. 
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Education, age and parental status have, however, inter- 
esting and significant relationships to attitudes toward chil- 
dren’s comics reading. In analyzing volunteered criticism 
of comic magazines, we find this illustrated. 

Regardless of age, the more educated criticize comic 
magazines with greater frequency than the less educated. 


PROPORTION OF ADULTS VOLUNTEERING CRITICISMS OF Comic MAGAZINES 
AS READING FOR CHILDREN, BY AGE AND EDUCATION 


Education 45 and over 30 to 44 Under 30 


College 51% 50% 51% 
High School 41 50 46 
Grammar School 34 35 39 





Parental status also has an influence on the frequency of 
criticism. 


PRoporRTION OF ADULTS VOLUNTEERING CRITICISMS OF ComMIC MAGAZINES 
AS READING FOR CHILDREN, BY AGE AND PARENTAL STATUS 


Parental Status 45 and over 30 to 44 Under 30 


No children 35% 39% 46% 
Children under 6 a 45 46 
‘ Children 6-18 53 49 47 


2 Too few cases for reliabie calculation of percentage. 








While under the age of 30 parental status has no influ- 
ence on the frequency of criticism, on the whole parents 
have considerably more to say against comic magazines 
than non-parents. * 

Education and age influence the nature of criticism. If 
the proportion of criticism on the score of the possible dan- 
gers of comic magazine reading, to that on the score of its 
undesirable cultural influence, is expressed as a ratio, we 


find: 





*This finding is not discrepant with that above to the effect that as large 
a proportion of parents as of non-parents are favorable to children reading 
the comics. Many respondents favorable to children reading comics, never- 
theless criticized their editorial content. These would seem to have been 
predominantly older parents. 
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Ratio or Criticism oF CHILDREN’s Comics MAGAZINE READING AS DANGEROUS 
TO Criticism As CULTURALLY UNDESIRABLE, BY AGE AND EDUCATION 


Education 45 and over 30 to 44 Under 30 


College 1.5 1.7 1.7 
High School 2.1 2.7 3.9 
Grammar School 2.3 4.9 9.6 





The older, college educated deplore the cultural level of 
the editorial content of comic magazines almost as fre- 
quently as they decry its possible dangers. The younger 
grammar school educated criticize the cultural level of 
comic magazines only one-tenth as frequently as they ex- 
press apprehension over its possible danger. However, edu- 
cation has a stronger influence on the nature of criticism 
than age. 

Where Are We 


In summary, adult criticism of comics as reading for 
children is primarily directed at comic magazines: 65% 
are unqualifiedly of the opinion newspaper comics are suit- 
able reading, while only 36% are unqualifiedly of the same 
opinion as to comic magazines. Comics thought of as writ- 
ten for children, and those about family life are highly 
approved. Those about child characters are little criticized. 
Approval is largely as recreation, but much approval is un- 
rationalized attitude, considerable approval is negative. 

Criticism is largely directed at adventure comics, Its ba- 
sis is preponderently apprehension over their imputed dan- 
ger to character and mental health, much less but appre- 
ciably over their undesirable influence on cultural develop- 
ment. 

The strongest factor in determining adults’ attitudes is 
their own comics reading habits — the more comics the 
adult reads himself, the more likely he is to approve chil- 
dren reading comics. Education has a real, but less effec- 
tive influence on adult attitudes — the higher the degree of 
education the more reservations are expressed about com- 
ics as reading for children. Parents of children of reading 
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age and living at home, 6-17, are the most interested in and 
the most articulate about comics as children’s reading — 
they make more favorable, but also more unfavorable criti- 
cisms. 

On the whole, American adults approve the comics as a 
medium of entertainment for children. Fortunately, this 
approval is neither universal nor complacent. There is a 
considerable and healthy ferment of criticism — a ferment 
that should increase the comics’ social usefulness as a me- 
dium of communication, but is unlikely to cause any great 
devaluation of the first amendment. All of which is indica- 
tive of a healthy democracy. 





Harvey Zorbaugh is chairman of New York University School of Educa- 
tion’s Department of Educational Sociology, and director of its Workshop 
on the Cartoon Narrative as a Medium of Communication. He directed the 
research from which the data for this article are drawn. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF COMICS AS 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


Katharine H. Hutchinson 


This is a report on an experiment, cooperatively conduct- 
ed by the Curriculum Laboratory of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Comics Workshop of New York Uni- 
versity, in the use of comics as instructional materials in 
the classroom. 

The philosophy underlying this experiment may be brief- 
ly stated. There should be harmony between the child’s on- 
going life activities and his experiences in the school — new 
learning always is a continuation or expansion of learning 
already possessed by the learner. The normal activities of 
children involve the same subject material that constitutes 
the school curriculum — geography, history, science, lan- 
guage and other academic areas are present in unorganized 
form in the day by day activities of children. Reading com- 
ics is a well nigh universal out-of-school activity. Instead 
of being rejected and divorced from school experience, 
might it not profitably be accepted and related to teaching 
and learning? 

Puck — the Comic Weekly was used as the vehicle for 
exploring this possibility. The Curriculum Laboratory 
analyzed Puck — the Comic Weekly’s features for theme 
and characteristic content, maturity required of readers, 
relative interest for each sex, and relationship of content to 
conventional school curriculum. 

Using this content analysis as a point of departure a pi- 
lot study in schools of the Pittsburgh Area of the use of 
comics as instructional material in the classroom was con- 
ducted. The results of this study were cooperatively ana- 
lyzed by the Curriculum Laboratory, and the Comics 
Workshop. A manual was then prepared describing the 
projected experiment, summarizing experiences in try-out 
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study and offering suggestions as to how comics reading 
may be related to curriculum and instruction.* 

Teachers throughout the country were then offered the 
opportunity to participate in the experiment. Two thousand 
and twenty-seven teachers, geographically distributed over 
twenty-seven states, expressed interest in so doing. They 
received the manual. Each week they also received an ad- 
vanced copy of Puck — the Comic Weekly, and a news- 
letter analyzing its content and offering suggestions as to 
its use. The newsletter quickly became a medium for the 
exchange of ideas and experience among the participants. 

At the conclusion of the experiment participants re- 
ceived a questionnaire asking their evaluation of their ex- 
perience. It is not known how many of the 2,027 teachers 
who received the materials made use of them during the 
thirteen weeks of the experiment. Four hundred and 
thirty-eight teachers who had, however, returned the ques- 
tionnaire. There follows a summary of their experience as 
revealed in their contributions to the newsletter during the 
course of the experiment, and their replies to the question- 
haires at its end. 

The subject areas in which the comics were reported as 
being used, the types of classroom or home use, and the 
relative number of participants making such use were: 


School Subjects Classroom Activity 








Language 28 per cent Reading Exercises 51 per cent 


Oral Story Telling Ge 


” 


Reading —o 
Literature 28 Class Discussion 78 
Social Studies 77 Written Composition 16 
Personal-Social Relations 46 Picture Study 32 
Science 22 Helping Slow Readers 29 


The tables reveal that, at one time or another during the 
thirteen weeks, the comic strips included materials that 





* Those interested in securing a copy of this manual, Comics In The Class- 
room, may do so by addressing Harvey Zorbaugh, Comics Workshop, School 
of Education, New York University. 
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could be used as a resource in each of the conventional 
school subjects, and for the more common of classroom 
activities. It is not possible to report the instructional use- 
fulness of these comics for different age groups quantita- 
tively, became while the participants included representa- 
tives from each of the four levels, — primary, intermediate, 
junior and senior high school, the relative numbers in each 
could not be equated. Judging from the distribution of 
respondees by grade levels, the greatest availability for use 
of comics in instruction appears to be in the middle grades 
and junior high school. 

How the comic strips were related to instruction is illus- 
trated by one of the participants’ use of the ‘Prince Vali- 
ant” story of February 29, 1948. The episode in this issue 
pertained to the return of the Vikings to their home land 
after they had spent a winter in the neighborhood of Lake 
Ontario. 

This comic is largely pictorial with limited verbal text, 
but the latter gives clues for the understanding of the pic- 
tures. In this case there were the expressions — “We go to 
a far land”; “We sail down the great lake and come to the 
place of the thousand islands”; ‘“‘a current aids them’, and 
“ship lunges madly down the rapids.” 

The teacher presented the following study questions: 
What do the phrases “great lake,” “thousand islands,” sug- 
gest as to the location of Prince Valiant’s ship? What 
country was their destination? (Previous installments had 
revealed that the Vikings were breaking camp and going 
home.) Near what lake had the Vikings passed the winter? 
What does the presence of “island mountain,” “thousand 
islands,” and “rapids” suggest about the origin of the St. 
Lawrence River? Make use of the map of North America 
and try to find the route home that would be taken. What 
might be the reason why Northern Europeans reached 
America before Western Europeans? 

The participant reported that the class identified the St. 
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Lawrence River and Lake Ontario from the allusions in 
the text. Map study located these features and the pupils 
found that the Viking’s ship was sailing toward the Atlan- 
tic with Greenland as its destination. Discussion brought 
out several facts bearing on the discovery of America: the 
Vikings were nearer than the Western Europeans, they 
knew more about the Atlantic Ocean, and probably they 
were better sailors. From a relief map of North America 
the pupils could observe how the St. Lawrence had cut 
through the Appalachian high land and decided that the 
process must still be going on because of the presence of 
rapids and rocky islands. The lesson also raised some ques- 
tions to be answered by further study: the origin of the 
Great Lakes; when rivers cut through mountains what is 
the movement, rivers down or mountains up? And why 
don’t we use the Norsemen’s route to Europe? 

A wide variety of instructional methods as applied in dif- 
ferent subject areas were reported by the participants. The 
largest number was in the subjects reading, and oral and 
written language. The participants generally agreed that 
based on the comics in which the children already had inter- 
est, reading and language activities had greater zest and 
were entered on with increased interest. It was also report- 
ed that the physical form of the comic strip which gives 
clues in the pictures to the meaning of the printed text, was 
an aid in assisting poor readers. Following are the instruc- 
tional methods and devices that were developed in connec- 
tion with the use of comics for reading activities: Reading 
for story and interpretation; identification of new words; 
finding meaning from context and dictionary ; carrying the 
thread of the story from installment to installment; antici- 
pating the development of continued stories; identifying 
allusions to literary characters; supplementary reading re- 
lated to geography, history, science growing out of allu- 
sions in comic strips; and finally the use of selected strips 
for diagnostic work in reading relating to comprehension, 
word identification, interpretation and phonics. 
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Selected comic strips were used to provide material to 
stimulate speaking and writing. The advantage reported 
was that the class group had a shared experience when they 
observed the same strip which stimulated oral or written 
language. The language activities mentioned were oral re- 
telling of stories, rewrite of stories in prose form, rewrite 
of balloons to express different development of story, writ- 
ing dialogue for pantomime strips, rewrite of balloons ex- 
pressed in ungrammatical or provincial language, writing 
scenarios for favorite comics and dramatization of selected 
stories. 

Many of the strips included science, history, literature 
and geography. This subject matter appeared either in the 
form of direct reference or by implication in the characters 
and setting of the story. Among the strips rich in such con- 
tent were, “Prince Valiant,” ‘““Dick’s Adventures in Dream- 
land,” “Jungle Jim,” and “Buz Sawyer.” The teachers re- 
ported that interest in the story led out to interest in the 
school content related to the story. The pseudo-science in 
“Flash Gordon” was used by some general science teachers 
as a lead to the study of related science that was sound. 
Among the learning activities in the content subjects men- 
tioned by the participants were map study of locale of 
story, identification and follow-up study of historical allu- 
sions, science and pseudo-science allusions, and geography 
allusions. 

Many teachers discovered comic strips to be particularly 
useful in special classes and for slow learning pupils in reg- 
ular classes. Children in these groups are usually over age 
for the level of school work they are attempting and school 
material prepared for the grade level is often too childish 
in subject material for these pupils. A number of comic 
strips proved to be a resource in this situation. The text of 
some strips is written in simple language but the action 
deals with more mature interests. The interest of these old- 
er children in the strip led to reading practice, difficult to 
get with conventional materials. 
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The concensus of opinion as to the usefulness of the 
various strips, by grade level and subject, is as follows: 


1. “Dick’s Adventures in Dreamland’ — Grade level: 
intermediate and high school. This comic proved to be an 
effective instrument in teaching American history. Pupils 
were attracted by the costumes and properties which gave 
reality to the story. It was found to be available both for 
history and geography study and source material in read- 
ing and language. 

2. “Bringing Up Father’ — Grade level: high school. 
The maturity of these stories limited their usefulness to 
the upper grades. This comic reflects a number of different 
problems in social relations and portrays many familiar 
social situations and these were used in the study and dis- 
cussions of personal and social behavior. 


3. “Flash Gordon” — Grade level: high school. This 
vigorous tale in science fantasy is presented in good simple 
language. It was used as practice material for reading 
activities. The science and pseudo-science was projected in- 
to discussion and further reading. It was found that the 
adventure theme attracted the poor reader, hesitant other- 
wise to make an effort. 


4. “Little King’? — Grade level: junior and senior high 
school. This strip was found to be too subtle for younger 
children but was available on upper levels for both human 
behavior study and language activities. 

5. “Donald Duck” — Grade level: primary, intermediate 
and junior high school. The frequent moral lessons in 
these stories were used to provoke discussion of personal 
and social behavior problems in the story. The stories were 
adaptable to different reading and language activities. 

6. “Blondie” — Grade level: junior and senior high and 
occasionally intermediate. This comic depicting many fam- 
ily situations and problems was used as the basis of study 
of individual and group behavior. This strip frequently 
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turns a neat plot and was adaptable to oral and written 
reproduction by pupils. 

7. “Buz Sawyer” — Grade level: intermediate and high 
school. This rowdy and varied adventure story was of 
greatest use as reading material, especially for the retard- 
ed reader who needed to be attracted by novelty of content. 
The frequent geography and science allusions were used as 
leads for supplementary work. 


8. “Tillie the Toiler”’ — Grade level: high school. The 
“smoothies,” who are the principals in this strip, appealed 
to the teen age group and were leads to the consideration of 
the pupil’s own personal and social behavior problems. The 
strip was also used for language study exercises. 

9. “Jungle Jim” — Grade level: intermediate and high 
school. This continued adventure story was used as reading 
material, especially for older boys with retarded reading 
skills. The background geography, history, and science con- 
tent was used as points of departure for further study in 
textbook or other sources. 


10. “Room and Board” — Grade level: intermediate and 
high school. This strip when appropriate was used as a 
basis for discussion of human behavior with particular ref- 
erence to the different human types who appear in the strip. 
Novel language activities were based on this comic. 


11. “Little Iodine’ — Grade level: intermediate and ju- 
nior high school. This strip was popular with children and 
had a wide variety of uses. Many angles of child-parent 
behavior were used as a basis for discussions in family re- 
lations. The sharpness of the plots in the stories made them 
adaptable to retelling by pupils. 

12. “The Phantom” — Grade level: intermediate and 
high school. This fantastic adventure strip was good prac- 
tice reading material both for normal and retarded read- 
ers. The allusions to geography, science and pseudo-science 
provided basis for discussion and reading in these fields. 
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13. “Little Annie Rooney’ — Grade level: intermediate 
and high school. The age of the lead in this strip made it 
possible for middle-aged children to project themselves into 
the story and the adventure interest led them to read for 
meaning. The strip was of unusual value as a source of 
reading material. Frequent mentions of history and geog- 
raphy were given school subject application. 


14. “Lone Ranger” — Grade level: intermediate and 
high school. This story was of chief interest to boys in the 
middle years and used in reading and language work. The 
setting in the old West was a source of appeal, especially 
to boys. 

15. “Uncle Remus” — Grade level: primary and inter- 
mediate. Many of the stories in animal parable were inter- 
esting sources for discussions of behavior and social rela- 
tions. The reading material in the vernacular, while diffi- 
cult, provided challenging leads to language activities. Not 
the least of the values of this strip reported, was its use for 
wholesome school room enjoyment. 


16. “Believe It or Not” — Grade level: intermediate and 
high school. This informational pictorial was used both as 
means and end in instruction. The striking and novel facts 
were of themselves worthy of study and learning. Many 
items were used as introductions to further readings and 
study in history, geography, science, and mathematics. 

17. “Barney Google and Snuffy Smith” — Grade level: 
intermediate and high school. This was a valuable strip for 
instructional purposes when recognized as a portrayal of 
characters and life in a backward region. Character studies, 
primitive living, simple and immediate moral values, all are 
present in this comic from time to time and were contrasted 
with more sophisticated life. The provincial language pro- 
vided basis for teaching language by contrast. 

18. “Prince Valiant” — Grade level: intermediate and 
junior high school. Found available for history, geography, 
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and science reading and activities. Many of the picture 
panels were useful for intensive study in relation to these 
fields. This comic had frequent mention by the participants 
in relation to art activities. 

A large majority of the teachers who participated in the 
experiment appraised their experience with the use of com- 
ics in the classroom favorably. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF STUDY BY RESPONDING PARTICIPANTS 
(in per cent) 
Yes No Uncertain or no 
answer 





Enjoyed experiment 83 12 5 
Used device for first time 62 38 0 
Found helpful for motivation 74 18 8 
Increased individual participation 79 4 17 
Helped pupil-teacher relations 58 38 4 
Increased interest in reading 42 11 25 


Appraisal, however, was not uniformly favorable. In 
general, the more frequent criticisms of using comics in 
the classroom were that current strips do not fit into the 


sequence of work going on in the classroom; education is 
serious business and should not be approached through lev- 
ity; comics introduce improper language; they make learn- 
ing too easy; parents misunderstand and misinterpret the 
purpose of comics in the classroom; teachers do not have 
time to do these extra things. We will leave these com- 
ments for the interpretation of the individual reader. Some 
of them certainly are quite valid either as weaknesses or 
difficulties. On the other hand, some of them point to a 
philosophy of education opposed to that which underlies 
this study. 

On the positive side, this report will be closed by quotes 
from two letters, one an evaluation by a school principal 
and another by a lay observer. 


“I have been using selected comic strips to stimulate reading im- 
terest and for pupil critical analysis of conversation used in these 
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comics. I have found for many poor readers comics have strength- 
ened their desire to read well, for they see reading as an immediate 
means to obtain the full pleasure that can come from comics. Pupils 
have become self critical of their own speech and their learning does 
not stop each day with the close of school, for the pupil reads with 
independent analysis the comics of his daily paper.” 

—T. S. F. Principal; Hope Valley, Rhode Island 


A possible by-product of the study came from an unex- 
pected source. The correspondent, whose letter is repro- 
duced, on his own initiative examined the study materials 
and made the following comments. 


“My first reaction is one of admiration for the manner in which 
you have converted an entertainment medium into an educational 
medium. My second reaction is a feeling that your plan must 
inevitably produce better comics by the more responsible artists. 
When an artist realizes that his own feature is being closely studied 
by school children under competent teacher guidance, and that he is 
contributing to the social awareness and moral development of grade 
pupils, he must surely delineate his own characters and situations 
with greater care. As your plan gains wider use and acceptance it 
will certainly result in lifting the level of comics.”—-Mr. Frank 
Reilly, Director Books and Comic Division, Walt Disney 
Productions. 





Katharine H. Hutchinson is a critic teacher of the Falk School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She directed the pilot study and experiment she de- 
scribes above, and is the author of Comics In The Classroom. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Story of a Discussion Program,” by Joseph Cahn, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Albert N. Meyers, Shirley Star, and 
others. Edited by Alice Ballaine and Winifred Fisher. New 
York Adult Education Council, 1948, 94 pp. 


This booklet, subtitled “Veterans and Their Neighbors Get To- 
gether on Public Issues”, has an interest and long-range value which 
are not suggested adequately either by the title or the subtitle. 
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During the early months of 1946, the New York Adult Education 
Council initiated an experiment discussion group project which in- 
volved thirty separate groups, varying in membership from fourteen 
to sixty persons, about half of whom were veterans and half non- 
veterans. These groups were recruited and administered by com- 
munity organizations experienced in adult education. “The Council 
felt...the non-veterans would have an opportunity to share the 
thoughts and experiences of the veterans, and in turn provide the 
veterans with information about issues that had arisen during their 
absence from the country. This free exchange of ideas might help 
prevent a gap between the veterans and the non-veterans: in fact the 
two groups might find that their most serious problems were iden- 
tical.” The sponsors and administrators of the project acted upon 
the conviction that effective group discussion can be a valuable 
means of educating people for constructive citizenship. 

Upon the conclusion of the discussion series, informed observers 
commented that projects of this nature could facilitate readjust- 
ments between veterans and civilians, and could contribute to citizen- 
ship participation in community and national life. 

In its description and analysis of discussion group techniques, 
beginning with the organization and administraton of discussion 
groups, the booklet offers a contribution for all who are concerned 
with discussion methods. Professor Lindeman has outlined clearly 
the factors which make for purposeful, logical group discussion. 
Of particular value is a chapter by Dr. Albert N. Mayers, describing 
the psychological mechanisms which operate in the discussion group 
process. His comments, as well as those of Professor Lindeman, 
emphasize the critically important role of the discussion leaders who 
must understand not only subject matter content but also the feel- 
ings and needs which individuals bring to their experience in the 
group. 

Irving Brodsky 


Student Personnel Services in General Education, by Paul 
J. Brouwer. American Council on Education, 1949, 317 
pages. 

Mr. Brouwer’s book is one of four volumes that make up the 
final report of the cooperative study on general education carried 
on by the American Council on Education from January 1939 to 
September 1946. Over twenty colleges participated in this under- 
taking. Their findings in the field of student personnel services 
are interesting. 
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The author contends that education is the process through which 
the total personality of the student is developed and he discloses the 
methods used by the cooperating colleges to further this develop- 
ment. The study reveals several ways of identifying and satisfying 
the needs of the undergraduate and analyzes personnel services such 
as tests and records, counseling and extra curricular pursuits. Mr. 
Brouwer argues effectively that teaching itself, living accommoda- 
tions, dining facilities and university buildings are also personnel 
services and insofar as they fail to meet the needs of all students 
they are not doing a capable educational job. 

Anyone searching for a panacea to solve all college personnel 
problems must look further than this volume. Mr. Brouwer affirms 
that the workability of various techniques and methods depends 
largely on the individual college situation and he proves his point 
admirably in an interesting chapter dealing with the sociological 
principles in different campus subcultures. 

This study of personnel principles and practices in higher edu- 
cation is a useful guide for anyone who works wth college students. 

Arthur B. Murphy 


Education for an Industrial Age, by Alfred Kahler and 
Ernest Hamburger. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press. 1948. xv and 334 pages. $3.75. 


EDUCATION FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE explores the re- 
lationship between the economic structure and the educational sys- 
tem of the United States. The study grew out of a research project 
on “Technological Trends and the Flexibility of Labor” conducted 
by the Institute of World Affairs from 1943 to 1947. Some in- 
teresting facts concerning the economic structure of the country are 
presented and an attempt is made to picture the program of voca- 
tional education that has evolved to meet the needs of our industrial 
society. For some reason, appendices are included which treat of 
education in some of the European countries. The authors conclude 
that despite our underlying philosophy of democratic education, the 
present educational system is heavily overweighted on the side of 
preparation for professional pursuits, while for the vast sector of 
the labor forde whose work depends on technological knowledge 
and manual skills, there are insufficient training opportunities. 

William P. Sears 
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